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Ross County Agricultural Society: 

The regular annual meeting of our county agricultu- 
ral society was held at the Madeira House, on Monday 
last. Anelection for officers resulted as follows :—John 
Madeira, President ; Alexander Renick, Vice President ; 
George W. Renick, Treasurer; and Seneca W. Ely, 
Secretary ; each to serve for the ensuing year. Messrs. 
Wm. M. Anderson, Addison Pearson, Arthur Watts, 
James Vause and John Entrekin, were elected Directors 
for the Society. 

Thursday and Friday, the 28th and 29th of Septem- 
ber, were fixed upon as the time for holding the society’s 
Exhibition for 1848. The Stock show will be held on 
the 28th, on the out-lot of George Renick, Esq., corner 
of Mulberry and Seventh streets, where the scales for 
weighing cattle and hogs, the property of the Society, 
have been established. The exhibition of manufactured 
articles will be held the next day, (29th) in Waddle’s 
City Hall. Committees were appointed to supervise the 
exhibition and judge of the merits of the different ani- 
mals and articles submitted to their inspection. 

Farmers, horticulturists, manufacturers, and all oth- 
ers who wish well to the prosperity of the leading inter- 
ests of the country and State, are solicited to engage in 
the promotion of the objects of the Society, and to enter 
properties for competition.—Gaz. 


From the Urbana Citizen. 
Hussey’s Reaping Machines. 

The following testimony in favor of these machines, 
from men whoare well known in this community, can- 
not fail to satisfy the most incredulous of their entire 
utility. They are manufactured in this place by Messrs. 
Minturn & ALten, who, we learn, have made and dis- 
posed of quite a number to our farmers during the sea- 
son. The reputation of these gentlemen, as machinists, 
is a sufficient guarantee that their machines will be made 
in a good and substantial manner, and answer the pur- 
pose for which they were intended : 

Wesr Liserty, Jury 13, 1848. 

Messrs. Minturn § Allen—I have given the Reaping 
Machine a fair trial, and find it to do well. On the 4th 
of July, in Michael Couchman’s field in the presence of 
Harrison and Samuel Black, David Ogden, Robert Rule, 
Philip Nichols, Israel Pim, Michael Couchman, and a 
number of others, we cut twenty-four acres of very 
heavy wheat, lacking two rods, in nine hours and fifty 
minutes——and that including all the time of drinking, 
oiling the machine, changing of horses, &c. Every 
sheaf was raked off in good workmanlike manner by one 
man— Robert S. Brown. 

The ground was measured next morning by Robert 


Rule, Philip Nichols, and Mr. Dorson, of Allen county, | 


in the presence of a number of persons, and found the 
nett ground the machine cut (not the number of acres 
in the field) was twenty-three acres, three roods, and 
thirty-eight rods. 

The whole was pronounced to be very neat, clean 
work, by all who saw it. 

If you think this worthy of publicity, you are at lib- 
erty to use it. James W. Brown. 
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Farnam’s Improved Forcing Pumps and Fire Engines. 

° In our paper of July Ist, speaking of Ornamental Fountains &c., we alluded to the Establishment of Messrs 
Farnam & Co., in Cincinnati. Mr. Farnam has since called on us, and he informs us that fourtains and other h ' 
draulic machinery can at all times be furnished at his manufactory in Cincinnati, as well as at New York. . 

The above engraving Is a representation of Farnam’s improved double action forcing pump in its application to 
domestic purposes. ‘The pump is seen at the right, placed in a kitchen or wash room, with a pipe leading horizon- 
tally under ground, to the well at a distance to the left, where it descends to near the bottom of the aa (which 
must not be more than 25 to 23 foet below the cylinder of the pump.) One discharge pipe opens ina sink on the 


floor where the pump is placed and another may lead to the se i ildi 
: ! ‘ second or third story of the building, as the w 
be forced to the height of 2) to 30 feet without severe labor. i Per one ae 


These pumps are 24 to 3 inches in diameter inside the cylinder, double action, drawing water with both up and 


down stroke, anc will raise with ease from 10 to 15 gallo i . i : 
’ : c as alions per minute. , » 4 ‘ : 
and in all respects the most desirable f f J P a plant eee henry. x may sepa —_ 
pec t sirable form of pump for most purposes extant. One of them can be seen in use in 
the basement of the Neil House, and at several other places in this city. They are manufactured by Messrs Cole 
& Standish, of this place, who have purchased the Right for Franklin county. ‘ 





Farnam’s Improved Fire Engine. 

This may not be of any direct interest to farmers ; but We have many readers in towns and villages where fire 
engines are used ; and having served an apprenticeship as a fireman in an eastern city, we can speak from severe ex- 
perience of the need there is of some plan of improvement which will lessen the labor of the engine men. This 
we have full confidence is done more effectually by Mr. Farnam’s engine, represented above, than by any other 
plan that has been invented. 

The novelty of this improvement consists mainly in substituting a horizontal piston and brakes in place of the 


upright pistons and leavers in common use. The advantages are a great saving of labor in working, and less weight 
and cost of the machinery. We have not time, nor is it necessary to go into details ; for any person who has 
worked a common fire engine and rowed a boat can ata glance sce the value of the improvement. We advise 
those who contemplate procuring fire engines, to go and examine several that are in use in Cincinnati—or address 
D. L. Farnam & Cz., 149, Main street. 








The New York State Fair. 
Art Burrato, Serr. 5, 6, ann 7, 1848. 

A large number of farmers and others from Ohio will 
of course attend the Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultu- 
ral Society at Buffalo next month. We therefore devote 
some space at this time to such extracts from the pub- 
| lished rules and regulations for the Fair, as we think will 
| be interesting to those who intend being present, or send- 

ing articles for exhibition. 


pect to see such a gathering of people and display of ar- 
ticles as cannot fail to make the occasion one of great 
interest to all present, as well as highly advantageous to 
the cause of improvement. 

General Remarks.—The Executive Committee, in pre- 
senting their Premium List for 1848, are gratified in of- 
fering to competitors a far more extended list than here- 
tofore, as well as a very large increse in amount of the 
premiums offered. They have been induced to make an 
addition to their former list of upward of $2000—believ- 
ing, that the interests of the Society, as well as the in- 
terests of competitors will thereby be promoted, and en- 
couragement more extensively given to those who have 
contributed so liberally to former shows, as well as to 


The schedule of premiums, 
and all the regulations, show that the whole arrange- 
ments are made on the most liberal and enlightened scale; 
‘and should the weather not be unfavorable, we shal! ex- 
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such, as may for the first time present themselves as 
competitors for the awards of the Society. _ ; 

They trust, that this large increase of their premiums 
will lead to a much more extended and spirited competi- 
tion, and a more numerous attendance than at any for- 
mer exhibition. 

In addition to premiums to citizens of our own State, 
a list has been opened to competitors from other sections 
of the Union, as well as the British Provinces; and in 
addition to this, a general list open to all indiscriminately 
including prize animals at former shows of our own So- 
ciety. It is hoped, that these offers will secure a large 
exhibition of fine animals from different portions of our 
country, and thus afford to breeders and others an oppor- 
tunity which heretofore they have not enjoyed, of com- 
paring and testing the qualities of improved stock from 
different portions of the Union. 

Another feature in connexion with the present show, 
and one which it is hoped will be continued at all our fu- 


ture shows, is the sale of improved stock and implements. | 


lor the present year two extensive herds of Short Horns 
and a herd of Devons have already been advertised for 
that occasion and it is believed, a large number of choice 
animals from other breeds will be presented for that pur- 
pose; so that those who may be desirous of procuring 
animals of the different breeds, will not be disappoiuted 
in securing such as they may desire. 

The location of the Fair at Buffalo, being so conveni- 
ent to the Western States and Canadas, the Executive 
Committee will be pleased to see a numerous attendance 
of gentlemen from those places, and extend a cordial in- 
vitation to them to be present, and bring their Stock and 
other articles for competition at the Fair. 


Regulations for the Fair—Al\ member of the Society, | 


and all who may become members at the time of the 
Fair, by the payment of $1, will be furnished with Badges 
which will admit the person and his wife and children 


under 21 years of age, to the exhibition at all times du- | 


ring the Fair. Tickets to admit a single person 123 cents. 


All exhibitors at the Fair, must become members of contains a number of letters, in answer to inquiries, 


the Society, and have their articles entered at the Busi- 
ness Office, before taking them into the enclosure. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums at 
the Fair; should have their animals and articles on the 
grounds, without fail, on Monday, the 4th September, so 
that they may be arranged and in readiness for examina- 
tion by the Judges on Tuesday morning. This regula- 
tion must be strictly adhered to. 

No premiums will be paid on animals or articles taken 
away before the close of the Fair. 


No animals or articles entered for exhibition will be al- | 
lowed to be removed from the grounds, except by per- | 


mission of the President, until the close of the Fair 


For the convenience of exhibitors of Stock—Forage, | 
consisting of Hay, Green Oats, Corn Stalks and Straw | 


(for litter) with water, will be supplied upon the ground 
without charge, so that animals on their arrival at Buf- 


falo, may be driven directly to the Show grounds, and | 


need not be removed till the exhibition is closed. Grain 
will also be furnished for Stock, Swine and Poultry. 
Pomological Convention.—-A Convention 
Growers and Nurserymen has been invited to meet at 
Buffalo on Friday preceding the Fair, (the lst of Sep- 


of Fruit) 
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Among the list of Judges appointed for awarding pre- | Average worth, $6 00 per ton—value of 10 ton. $60 00 
miums, at the Fair, we notice the following from Ohio. | Cost. os seeeeees 44 75 
Allen Trimble, of Hillsboro, on Short Horn Cattle, | Gain on hay.... 15 25 
T. Kinsman, of Kinsman, Native & Grade cattle. | “ 6 wheat.. 4 80 
M. L. Sullivant, Columbus, —— do do | “ 6 corn... 10 00 
T. Noble, Massilon, Saxon Sheep, | 
A. Hildebrand, do Merino do Gain for 12 years per acre $30 05 
I. Dillon, Zanesville, Long-wooled sheep, | If we deduct the value of the corn fodder which 1 esti- 
R. Radley, Stafford, _do do (foreign,) mate at four dollars, it will reduce the cost to forty cents 
A. Watts, Chillicothe, Cattle (freecompetition 


per bushel, also the wheat straw is estimated at two dol- 


J. R. Cunningham, Richmond, Sheep (do do) lars, which would reduce the cost to one dollar per bush- 
J. P. Kistiand, Cleveland, Apples, el. In preparing the ground for corn about forty loads 
Martin Springer, Piqua ‘Town do |of manure to the acre is required to make a succession 
R. Wood, Cleveland, Peaches, lof good crops which | estimate at fifty cents per load, 
Geo. Hoadley, do Pears, |and expense of putting it upon the land at four dollars, 
M. B. Bateham, Columbus, Flowers, | ($24) therefore eight dollars of which is estimated for 
J. A. Harris, Cleveland, do R . | the corn, seven for wheat and nine for the hay crop. 

Hi. H. Coit, Euclid, Paintings of Fruit, | By treating our poor soil in this way it would proba- 
S. P. Ifutchinson, Cleveland, Flour, Meal, &c. | ¢ ; 


Price of Entertainment.—An arrangement has been | 
made with the keepers of the Hotels and Boarding Hous- | 
es of Buffalo, by which they agree to board and lodge | 
guest during the Fair at the following prices. 

At the Mansion House, American Hotel, U.S. Hotel, | 
Western Hotel, Stewart’s Saloon, and Blossom’s Ex- | 
change, $2 per day. 

Lovejoy’s Hotel, Bennett’s Temperance House, and | 
Thomas’ Exchange $1,5 )perday. Genesee House $1,205. 

Farmer’s Hotel, Franklin House, Buffalo Hotel, Law- | 
son’s Tavern, Harris’ Tavern, Phenix Hotel, Huff's | 
| Hotel, Exchange Hotel, Kailroad Hotel, and Wheeler's | 
Hotel, and several boarding houses $1 per. day. | 

T'welve other taverns and boarding houses 75 cents | 
per. day. 


Cost of Raising Wheat and indian Corn. 


The recent Report of the Commissioner of Patents | 

on | 
the cost of raising wheat and Indian corn, per acre and 
bushel, in different parts of the United States. Our rea- | 

ders will be interested in comparing these statements | 
with their own experience; and also in learning the a- | 
mount of labor bestowed on these crops in the different 
sections of the country. 

The statements in regard to Indian corn put the cost of 
raising this crop much higher than would be done by corn 
raisers in the best portions of Ohio. We hope to see | 
| correct statements respecting this crop from Ohio, in the 
next Report. | 
[New Hampsuire. } 

Hon. Epmunp Burxe.—My Dear Sir: In compliance 
with your request to procure accurate estimates of the 
cost of producing crops of wheat and Indian corn in the 
| vicinity of my residence, I herewith transmit my esti- 
|mates of the same with a succession of hay crops until 


'the ground again requires to be ploughed for corn and 
wheat. 


bly produce good crops indefinitely. 
Respectfully, your friend 
Harvey Hunroon. 
Unity, N. H. Nov. 22d, 1847. 
[Cownrcricut. | 

Sir:—The Hon. T. Smith handed to me some time 
since a circular issued from the Patent Office requesting 
information as to cost of producing wheat and Indian 
corn to which I should have sooner attended had I not 
mislaid the communication. 


Indian Corn. 
Preparing the ground for seed by manuring, 


ploughing, We....... eccccces ees ecee neg 8 00 
Tending, gathering seed............ ees 25 
Threshing, &c.... cee ceeee ceeceees 7 00 
| Interest OW Ri sh iccccadétvssseccdeecs Om 
$18 25=36.5 


Number of bushels to the acre 50. Making the cost 
of raising a bushel of Indian corn, 36 5-10 cents. 

There is no wheat raised in this vicinnity, and but lit- 
tle in the state. Lcould give no accurate information 
respecting it. Any further information requested will be 
willingly given. Your obedient servant, 

Joun C. AMBLER. 

Litchfield, Co., Conn. 

[New York.] 

Dear Sir:—I will give you the result of my experience 
and observation respecting the cost of producing crops 
of wheat and Indian corn, in this vicinity 

I estimate the value of our wheat lands, in a good state 
for a crop, at twenty dollars per acre. 


Interest on this at 6 per cent..........+.0006.-$1 20 
Three plowpiings. ...cccccesccccccccccsccces +» 450 
Harrowing thoroughly... .... ee. .ee eee eeeee 2 2% 
One and a half bushels of seed and sowing....... 1 68 
Harvesting with a cradle... .scccccecedcesccvces 140 
| Threshing and cleaning.......ceccssccescescees 2 00 
| 12 63 


I estimate the average yield on good land, well tilled at 
twenty bushels per acre making the cost sixty-three 
cents and a fraction per bushel. 

I have made no account of the value of the straw, or 
of gathering the crop into the barn, or of tending it while 
growing, because in stating the value of the land I sup- 





tember;) and to continue their sessions during the Fair. | Seed corn one-fourth bushel per acre, worth.....$ 50 
It is expected that there will be a large attendance at this | Interest OM Land. ++ eeeesereeeereeeeeeereneeees 1 pad 
Convention, and the most auspicious results are antici- | Ploughing.......... PRE ET ee erm ae ee 3 00) 
pated from it. Gentlemen will find, on their arrival, by | Planting. Seat eeeerereererescsceseens weeee 2 00) 
calling at the Reading Room of the American Hotel, ev- | Hoeing..+seeeecesessereeeeeeeeeereee vee vee 2 00) 
ery necessary information. | Harvesting. .....++++++ . sere e eens eccecce 2 00 

Meetings during the week of the Show—.Meetings will | ve cede Oe apeee ees eesbnree Wressiessss LO 

“ . "aoe ~ BEOMUIS. 20 cccccces sebeee éeeas ecece See 

be held on Monday, T'uesday, Wednesday, and Thursday | 


evenings of the Fair, at not less than four different places | 
in the city, where Addresses will be delivered, and free 
conversation on the subject of Agriculture, Pomology, 
&c. be had. ’ 
Gentlemen of distinction in the Agricultural ranks 
from abroad as well as our own State, have given assu- 
rance that they will be there, and we entertain no doubt 
that this feature of our exhibition, which has ever been 
considered as one of the most important and useful of | 


Total cost..... 
| Average crop forty bushels. 

Worth 75 cents per bushel—value $30 00 product 
Cost 20 00 


ee 


$10 00 gain. 
Wheat next year, two bushels per acre when pre- 
pared for sowing, worth...... 


|pose it to be well fenced, and that the crop will cost 
|nothing in tending, and the straw for cattle fodder and 
| for making manure, is worth more than barn room, car- 
tage from the field, &c. 

The average crop, agreeably to my statement may be 


-$20 00 | greater than the yield of many fields, half tilled, and 


|sown at an unseasonable time, but I am confident that I 
| have not overrated the production, on an average, of good 
\farms in this county, which receive the culture which I 
have contemplated in my estimate of expense. 

| Our corn land I would call worth twenty-five dollars 
| per acre. 


900vesacssoneee sane 00 | Retenent C8 WHO IOs cc cicsiccserccscsss seve $1 60 
our Show, will be conducted in such a manner as to se- | /Mterest on land............ pdvsssesceses - 2 00/ Once ploughing with double team.............. 2 00 
cure the approbation of all. Ploughing.....+..+.+. tees cteceeeeeeeeeeeeece 2 OO) Harrowing. ....0. 00. ccc ce cee ece eee eeeeneeeces 1 50 
Address.—The Annual Address will be delivered un- | -eenrin 4 eevee pes ndeoweness Chr cncresenare 1 00 power and planting. ......-...eeeeeeeeeee etesece e 00 
der the Large Tent, at 3 o'clock on Thursday afternoon. | L2'¥esting: ++ +++- seteeeeeeeee ceeseeeeeees DOD Plaster and putting on the hill........seseee00.. 37 
tee ter , ce | SEE 8006s0 she i i ee ete «+++. 2 50/ Ploughing and hoeing twice...........0e..e000. 2 00 

On | hursday afternoon, the mMium AN! 3W > a P : a 
na y ’ Premium ANIMALS will be Manure 7 00/ Cutt by th t 1 stack we 
exhibited on the grounds, separate from the others, with | M@8"te-+++- esenes ° : sebesdShteenee en 7 os aan y the roots and stacking............... 7, 
flags showing the premium awarded to each animal, so Cost 99 (0 es SE CHORIN ss osc oe 096s ose ses: ++ OO 
that the public may have an opportunity of viewing the out he ae Mi, ae Eas 
n r . v g verace Ww 2, , 5) oF 2 ‘ 
animals which have been adjudged worthy of the premi- | Average worth, $1 34. Value of 20 bu., $26 50 . . $ll 62 
ums of the Society. Cost...seee... 22 OO | Average yield, forty bushels. Cost of production 29 cts. 


(Information desired by persons designing to exhibit | 


| 


Gain per acre... .$4 00 
stock or other articles, can be obtained by addressing T. | One ton of hay per acre annually for ten succes- 
C. Peters, Buffalo; or L. F. Allen (President,) Black | ‘!¥® Years, one-fourth clover seed sown with the 
Rock . | Wheat, worth... err | 


, ‘ ; | Interest on land for ten years........0+.e.00-- 
lor a list of the premiums on stock, &c., froin other | Manure 


States, see Ohio Cultivator, for May 15, (No. 19, p. 78.) 

In addition to the premiums there named, diplomas or | 
books will be awarded for the best specimens of fruit, of 
each class, from other states 


ey 


Harvesting....... 


Cbaccevd¥sCSevewroueue’ 20 00 


Ws ciwind bd danetedwesddaand 


‘ost per ton... 


| In this amount I have put down nothing for manuring 
}or hauling, because the fodder obtained from this crop, 
| being cut up when the kernel begins to harden, in the 
| way now universally adopted here, and carefully saved is 


75 | worth as much as a moderate crop of hay made from the 
15 00 | same quantity of land; and produces as much manure as 
9 00 | is needed for future crops. 


Perhaps I ought to explain the fact that it costs less to 
prepare ground for corn than for wheat. ‘The iost ap- 


10)44 75 | proved mode of raising a corn crop is, to plant on sward 


| ground, ploughing it but once and turning the upper side 


-$4 470 perfectly under—then harrowing lengthwise until a good 
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tilth is produced. When the soil is not rich enough, sta- 
ble manure is first spread on the land. 

I would also explain my putting the value of corn 
land higher than wheat land, by remarking that our river 
bottom, and the adjacent grounds, are the best for corn, 
and are more valued, though back and more elevated land 
produce more and better wheat, being less liable to rust 
and shrinking. Very respectfully your friend, 

A. Dousepay. 

Binghampton, N. Y., Oct., 1847. 


[ PENNSYLVANIA. ] 
One acre of land that will yield fifteen bushels of 


wheat, costs at this time thirty-three dollars thirty-three 
and a third cents. 


Interest thereon, at six per cent. per annum......$2 00 
Cost of ploughing, sowing and harrowing........ 1 50 

° GOOG 40.30 Ve enbans cWateceiccenereorenies 1 00 
Gathering and threshing........ 1 50 


Total expense of raising 15 bushels of wheat...$6 00 

Average expense per bushel, forty cents. 

One acre of land that will yield forty bushels of corn, 
will cost at this time, thirty-three dollars and thirty-three 
and one-third cents. 

Interest thereon at six per cent. per annum.... 


.$2 00 


Cost of ploughing, harrowing and furrowing out.. 1 50 | 


Cost of planting the same, and seed for ditto..... 


av 
After culture...... a wea eeae eee Secndevictoces FOO 
Husking and cribbing the yield of one acre....... 1 U0 


Total expense of raising forty bushels.........$6 50 
Average expense of one bushel 164 cents 


George Tp., Fayette Co. Penn., Oct., 21st, 1847. 


[ Micnican.} 

Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your circular of September Ist, 1847, through Hon. 
Robert McClelland, and in answer thereto, submit the 
following: 

The average price per acre of our improved wheat 


WOM ci ceds ts2s cegestateuaedaehadewad $10 00 
Interest on which, at six per cent..........6-.. 64 
Preparing ground for seed, and dragging two days 

with team each acre, at $1 0) per day........ 2 00 
Seed, one and a half bushels per acre, at sixty cts. 90 
Cutting and gathering per acre................ 1 25 
Threshing and cleaning twenty bushels, average 

per acre, ordinary crop, at six cents per bushel 1 25 

$16 vO 


Which, divided by twenty, the average number of 
bushels per acre, under prudent husbandry makes the 
cost per bushel at 3) cents. 

This statement will apply to about three-fourths of the 
wheat crop of this state, in ordinary seasons. The re- 
maining one-fourth, for want of proper husbandry, good 
fences and timely preparation of the soil, may be put 
down at an average of thirteen bushels per acre, which, 
for interest on land, preparation, seed, harvesting, &c., at 
the same cost of ed per acre, would be, at a cost, per 
bushel, of forty-six cents Calculating, therefore, thres- 
fourths of the crop at thirty cents per bushel, and one- 
fourth at forty-six cents, and the average of the whole 
crop would be thirty-four cts. per bushel. 

In 1845, three-fourths of the crop produced thirty 
bushels per acre and one-fourth about eighteen bushels 
per acre, with the ordinary cost per acre of $6. 

Cost, per bushel, of three-fourths of a crop of 1845, 
twenty cents—cost of remaining one-fourth, thirty-three 
cents, three mills. 

Average cost of crop of 1845, twenty-three cents, 
three mills per bushel. 

The first estimate above, would bea fair average of 
the crop and cost for the past ten years, during which 
time I have resided here. For three years of the time 
the crop has been above that estimate and three years it 
has been less. 

The principal ingredients of the soil are sand, gravel 
and loam, with a large proportion of lime, on the open- 
ings and prairies, and those, together with a vegetable 
mould in the timbered lands. 

When first broken up, the openings particularly, pre- 
sent a yellowish, sandy, and to some persons not acquain- 
ted with the ingredients or geology of the soil, a poor 
appearance. The subsequent action of the sun, frost 
and rain, produces a decomposition of the lime, with 
which it is so strongly impregnated and it assumes a dark 
chesnut or chocolate color, and in some instances it be- 
comes almost bluck. The same composition enters into 
the soil from the surface, until you come to the second 
stratum of gravel containing water or sandstone, usually 
at a depth of from ten to twenty feet, and sometimes 
even beyond the latter depth. 

That this composition forms the surface soil to those 
depths is evident from the fact, that the earth thrown out 
from cellars, wells and other excavations, after remain- 
ing until acted upon by the sun, frost and rain, produces 
vines and grain equally well with that which has been 
** brought to ’’ by the plough without further preparation. 

In but a smal! portion of the lower peninsula of this 
state does clay form any considerable portion of the soil, 


and this accounts, in a great measure, for the reason that | 
so much less team work is required in preparing the | 
ground for seed—the soil being such, that when the ve- | 
getable matter is kept down there is no tendency to “cake” | 
as it is termed, and in most cases it is sufficiently dry | 
within twelve hours after a long rain to work to advan- 
tage. 

When the land becomes impoverished by a succession | 
of crops, bad husbandry or any other cause, the simple 
method of ploughing deeper, or sub-soil ploughing. is all | 
that is necessary to restore it, and this only, when the | 
farmer neglects rotation of crops, clover and plaster, or | 
refuses to return to the land,in manure, the crops which 
he has taken from it. 

Our farmers have commenced the business of wool 


py? 

123 
mers, speaks volumes in proof of the enduring fertility 
of our soil, which thus unaided, continues to yield an 
undiminished tribute to the cultivator. I regret that I 
have never kept an accurate account with the corn crop 
as it is soon likely to rival the wheat crop in importance 
in this section, I intended to have said something in re- 
ference to the barley crop when I c§mmenced this, as a 
fore crop for wheat, but as this communication has far 
exceeded its proper limits already, I must omit it. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
S. M. Barrrerr. 
Monroe Co., Michigan, Oct., 1847. 


| NortHern Ounro.] 
Dear Sir: Yours with enquiries of the Commissioner 


growing, and so far as it has been tested, in addition to | of Patents, as to the expense of raising wheat and corn 
the profits from the wool, it is found very much to chea- | in my vicinity, is before me. In reply: it is diffieult to 
pen the raising of wheat. jarrive at accuracy in a country like this where grain 

The experience of our best farmers agrees, that when | growing is not the main reliance of the farmer, and 
a sufficient number of sheep is put upon a fallow, two, Where it is uncommon for any one to adopt, year after 








ploughings are as good as three without them; and in this 
manner the average cost of keeping sheep, per head, for 
a year, is estimated not to exceed twenty-five cents. 


year, the same system. 
Most of our farmers raise wheat for their own con- 
| sumption only adopting at different times, sometimes a 


The following is submitted as the estimated cost of | naked summer fallow and at others following wheat, af- 


raising Indian corn: 





Interest on land at ten dollars per acre...........$ 60 

Ploughing, &c., one and a half days, at $1 per day 1 50 
| Ploughing and hoeing corn, one and a half day, at 

SN MOT ONG is cs cwatvnciuswesawdsadewadmeelion 94 | 

| Eee T Tere CCRT Te er ree 1 00 
Shelling—four cts. per bushel, thirty bushels—aver- 

Se er rrr eres ee errs 2 
5 24 


Making 17 14-3 cents per bushel, as the cost of rais- | 


ing Indian corn. 

I have thus briefly given you my views upon the sub- 
jects embraced in your circular, and will be happy at any 
time to give any information in my power that may add 


tothe very useful report that annually emanates from the 


Patent Office. Very truly, your obedient servant. 


W. 'T’. Howe tt. 
Jonesville, Mich., Nov., 1847. 


[AnorHErR From Micnican.] 

In answer to inquiries from the United States Patent 
Office, inclosed in your letter of the 16th inst., relative | 
to the cost of raising wheat and Indian corn in this vi- | 
cinity, I send you the following estimates for one acre | 
of each. 





| ter all corn, potatoes, &c., and occasionally turning ina 
| green crop, such as clover. On farms where much 

wheat is raised, a naked summer fallow is as elsewhere 
the most common system adopted. 

Under the latter system the profits are (without ren- 
dering an excess of cost over the others) much greater. 
| Still it is disputable what system is the best as under the 
| other the profits of a spring crop must enter into the es- 
| timate as credit, subject however to the loss to the land 
| by two crops instead of one. 
| Considering a naked summer fallow as the most com- 
mon method elsewhere, it will I presume be most satis- 
factory to base my estimates on this system. 

In the case of corn, my estimates are based on a sup- 
posed case where land is so cultivated as to remain in 
about the same condition; the soil such as on the whole 
| is most natural for corn, that is dry land free from clay. 
| On mucky land the crop will exceed fifty bushels, but 
| the expense and risk are greater. On some of our worn 
| out land, the expense will be much more than the entire 
j value of the crop. These variable causes will induce a 
| wide difference in the estimates of different individuals. 
| Question:—What is the expense of raising a bushel of 
wheat in your vicinity? 


Answer:—Fifty cents. Thus, one acre. 


P To one-third, $5 40 value of man and labor of 
Wueat. eee chien neee candidal $1 80 
Interest at 6 per cent., on one acre of land | Interest on $20, two years... ....eeeeeeseeeeees 2 40 
SO SE ee ie eedeta $ 90 SUED tite ccc atixnens sadandeassaweded 1 50 
Twice ploughing the same....... Senccces 2 60 | Rimerewrities F00P UMC 6<cccsicdensecisascascs 2 00 
Twice harrowing ae atacdaten es ois 50 | EEE LE OCC CT OR LOC OES Ee Ceo 5Y 
One and one-third bush. seed wheat at 6s. | One and a half bushel of seed............0000-- 1 50 
per. bush. ... cecceeeeccees hie <amgn seas 1 00 | BOWiMEs 6 < cece aces. a Neddin gad getininckebeed 25 
Sowing and harrowing in................ St PT ee eee bicesess qaumadenniat® 1 50 
Furrowing and cleaning furrows......... 50 
ECC, QBs 55s sce ceccecesv iste des 1 50 } $11 45 
Threshing and cleaning, (by Pitt’s separater) 2 1.0 $8 00! Credit by 22 90-100 bushels, (average.) 


An acre thus managed may be safely estimated to yield | 
twenty-five bushels, ($8 90—25=36 4-5) at the cost of 
36 4-5 cts. per bushel. The above may, perhaps, sound 
somewhat theoretical, but in practice it will be found 
nearly correct. In proof J offer, gratuitously perhaps, | 
the cost of each year’s crop with the yield per acre, 
drawn from accounts carefully kept from the 


Any of our rolling lands with stumps and under the 
above system will yield from fifteen to thirty-five bush- 
els, while under the other the average is not over ten. 
The use of the land for sheep during the two years, 
while the crop is off and also sometimes feeding the 
lambs, are not taken into view. 





ou year 1839 a a Ape es eg es oe oe 

to the year 1846, inclusive. | as _ is oe of raising a bushel of corn? Twen 
>is. 8: 
1839, cost 27 1-2 cents, average yield 44 1-8 bushels.| Tyterest one year on $2........ eakeekaxwanaas $1 20 
1840, “ 321-5 « Ps “24 1-32 “| Manure as above..... re kvas a Babee eae “1 80 
1841, “ 23 - Re “27 1-16 mn). ree ere oe aewasawars 1 50 
1842, “ 341-10 “ a “« 2 ** | Second harrowing..........-.. (idnebetekanee 1 00 
1843, “ 21-3 “ ¢ 281-2 <  MMMDNIE Sg oa.& oan'is adneeceg sefedievaeus sanmaand 1 50 
eee : “12 1-2 “* | Cultivating with man and horse.............6-- 3 00 
1845, “ 331-3 « “ “ 61-83 « 
1846,¢ * 33 ” “ “18 1-32 7 $10 00 
| 


In my estimate there is no charge for manuring. I 
cannot say that the crop would not be greatly increased | 
by a judicious application of manure; but the prevailing | 
opinion is that it tends to promote too great a growth of 
straw at the expense of the grain. 


[Corn.] | 
Interest on one acre of land, at $15 per acre, 6 pr. 


cent. 6 months...........- edédescwe@aaatuxe $ 45 
One ploughing sward, clover-lea, or stubble..... 1 00 | 
Harrowing and furrowing............ keene 50 | 
Seed and planting...............++.- a 374 | 
Cultivating and hoeing, first time........... 50 | 
Twice cultivating... .. Abide tats edtbadccotdus si 
Husking on the hill. .........ceescceeccceees - 100 
Shelling and cleaning........ eeeesces sees - 150 


| 


$5 824 | 

An acre thus managed will yield fifty bushels (5 324 | 
50=11 3-5 cents) at the cost of 11 3-5 cents per bushel, 
In this crop manure is seldom used. This fact, however, 
disereditable to the intelligence of the mass of our far-| 


*A partial failure by fly. 
t Injured by rust. 


Credit by fifty bushels, (average.) 

Nore.-—-If the expense of harvesting and stock is in- 
cluded say, $1 75, the amount will be swelled but we do 
not generally estimate them as the shucks and pumpkins 
will generally serve them over the last. The same al- 
lowance is made in the case of wheat, ‘The straw pays 
six per cent. on the threshing, &c. Yours respectfully, 

R. W. Griswoxp. 

Ashtabula, O., Oct,, 1847. 


Hints tro Younc Farmers.—Make ita rule to read a 
A 
short paragraph will often afford you a profitable source 
of reflection for a whole day. 

For this purpose your agricultural paper is admirably 
adapted. Keep it always within your reach so that you 
may lay your hand on it atany moment when you are 
about the house. 

We know a large family that has made itself intimately 
acquainted with history, probably more than any other 
family in the entire United States by the practice of hav- 
ing one of the children, each one taking a week by turns, 
read every morning, while the rest were at breakfast— 
Towa Farmer. 








Pern 
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Atmospheric Churn--Great Invention. 
This churn, which was the invention of Mr. Bishop, 

of Derry, England, and which has been slightly noticed 

in some of our journals, differs from all others in the 


method of making butter, which is accomplished by for- | 
cing a full current of atmospheric air through the cream, | 


by means of a forcing pump. The churn is made of 


tin, very simple in its construction, portable and light, | 


and requires but little expense to keep it in perfect order 
for working. A writer in the Farmer’s Magazine, (Eng) 
describes it as fitting into a tin cylinder provided with a 


stop-cock and funnel, so as to heat the cream to the ne- | 


cessary temperature. The air passes through a glass 
tube connected with the air-pump, descending nearly to 
the bottom of the churn. The pump is worked by 


means of a winch, which is not so laborious as the com- | 


mon churn. Independently of the happy application of 
science to this important department of domestic econo- 


my, in a practical point of view it is extremely valuable. | 


The milk is not moved by a dasher, as in the common 
churn; but the oxygen of the atmosphere is brought in- 
to close contact with the cream, so as to effect a full com- 
bination of the butyracious part, and convert it all into 


butter. On one occasion the churning was carried on | 


for the space of one hundred and forty-five minutes, and 


eleven gallons of cream produced twenty-six pounds of | the first week of next mouth. We are sure that any one | 
~s . . ose . ° : 
Churns constructed on the above principle | enraged in these greatest pursuits of life cannot fail to | last, that other varieties of wheat, besides the white Flint, 


butter. |‘ 
would be rather a novelty in this country. 


The foregoing is from the Maine Farmer of the 3d. 
instant. We have seen similar notices in a number of 
our exchange papers during the past two years, but until 
quite recently we have seen no mention that these churns 
have been made or used in this country. The following 
is from a late number of the N. Y. Evening Mirror: 


Impromptu Butter.—We yesterday saw sweet milk | 


converted into butter in four minutes, probably a dash of 
iced water would have brought the butter in less time. 
This wonderful effect was produced by one of the most 
simple churning machines that we have ever seen. It 
consists of a square box, having a hollow perpendicular 
shaft with two hollow arms or tubes at the lower end. 


The shaft rests on a pivot and is turned by a small crank | 
and cog-wheel, the motion causes the air to rush down | 


the tube into the milk and produces a commotion like 
boiling water. The butter began to come immediately, 
and after it was made the milk was assweet asnew. By 
this process good churn butter may be made for break- 
fast by any family after the milkman has come in the 
morning, and the luxury of pure fresh butter enjoyed 
the year round. While the cakes are baking or the muf- 
fins toasting, the head of the family may be amusing 
himself by churning the butter to eat with them. 


The following is from the N. Y. Spirit of the Times 
of July 29—by which it appears that some Yankee has 
claimed the invention as original (!) or, perhaps the pa- 
tent is granted for an improvement on the English churn 
mentioned above:— 


Atmospheric churn.—-Our country readers will be 
pleased to find that a very simple machine has been in- 
vented and patented by Messrs. Lewis and Johnson, for 
making butter with a great economy of time and labor. 
Declining to guaranty its merits on the printed testimo- 
nials of others, we saw it ourselves in operation on Wed- 
nesday last, at the New-England Hotel. From fresh 
milk it made butter in ten minutes, and from cream in 
four. To tlfis fact we need only add, that its cost is very 
slight; and that it is so simple and so easily worked that 
a child of six years old night manage it. 

Without vouching for the truth of all that is above 
said, we doubt not that this churn will prove a valuable 
labor saving invention; and we hope it may be speedily 
introduced throughout the country. We have heard it 
stated that one of the churns was on exhibition at Cin- 
cinnati, but we have seen no notice of it in the papers of 
that city. 

Will not some body invent a machine to milk the 
cows? We shall then! be able to grow our own butter 


Good vs. Poor Cows. 

Asa general thing, farmers are not sufficiently cireum- 
spect in the selection of their dairy stock. There are 
many animals which scarcely pay their way, and others, 
we have no doubt, which run their owners in debt. The 
expense of keeping an “ extra’’ cow, that will afford dai- 
ly, from nine to ten quarts of milk, is not greater than is 
required to keep one that will average only five or six, 
and the difference in the amount would, in the course of 
a year, be a handsome profit. 

‘Tf,’ says a Jate author, “we estimate the cost of 
keeping a cow at twenty-five dollars, we shall find that if 
& Cow gives six quarts of milk a day, the loss in keeping 
her will be $4,75. If the yicld per day be eight quarts, 
then the profit will be about $5. If the milk is ten quarts 
a day, the profit will be $11,75.” 

This is an important branch of husbandry and one that 
demands the serious and candid attention of every one 





~ ONTO CULTIVATOR: 





| cate — 
| who has the management either of a dairy or a farm.— 
D bane y 

Maine Cultivator. 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


COLUMBUS, O10, AUGUST 15, 1848. 


| 


Ho! for Buflalo! 
We hope and expect to see a large delegation of Ohio 


farmers and horticulturists at the great Fair at Buffalo, 


gain enough instruction at such an exhibition to fully 
| compensate for the time and expense. 

The Fruit Convention, it should be remembered, com- 
|mences on the lst-——two or three days before the Fair. 
| Those who design Leing present will do well to be on hand 
Lin good time, and those who intend to send fruit should 
| send early. 
| We will take charge of any choice specimens of fruit 
that our friends in this part of the State may wish to send, 
| if handed to us by the 29th of this month. 
| See notice of the arrangements for the Fair in another 
column. 


| Tue Onto Fruit Convention, it will be remembered 
| will take placein this city on the 27th and 28th of next 
|month. From all that we can learn it bids fair to be well 
|attended. We shall expect to see all parts of the State 
| represented this year, and a great deal accomplished in the 
way of correcting erroneous names of fruit, making 
known the finest varieties, &c. Itis our intention to 
bring an assortment of named specimens of eastern fruits 
| from the Convention at Buffalo for comparison with ours, 


“ Excuse Hasre.’”’—Our friends will not expect us to 
write long articles or long letters just at this time, when 
| we informthem that in our Peach Grove Nursery we 
| have some thousands of young fruit trees that need bud- 
| dingabout these days; and fcr several weeks past we 
|have been engaged in fitting up “ Oak Cottage” asa 
residence for ourself and better half, into which we are 
just now getting domesticated. It is situated on Broad 
street, just east of town, a little west of the Lunatic 
Asylum, and our friends will find “ the latch string out- 
side the door.”’ 











N. B. Specimens of fine apples and other fruit repor- 
ted on gratis ! 


SrRawBerRY PLANTING may be done this month, if the 
weather prove moist ; but generally next month is pre- 
ferred. For directions see our last year’s volume. Fur- 
ther directions, with remarks on new varieties will be giv- 
en in our next. 


County AcGricutturaL Fars 1x Onro.—The officers 
and friends of agricultural societies should see to it, that 
timely notice is given of the time and place of holding 
Fairs, the premiums to be awarded, &c. Attention to 
such matters must not be left to editors or other persons 
who are likely to be absorbed in politics these times. As 
we cannot afford to waste time in examining the political 
newspapers now-a-days, we request our friends in the 
counties where Fairs are to be held, to send us a paper 
marked witha pen, when notice of any Fair is published: 
Direct papers to Ohio Cultivator, Columbus—then no pos- 
tage is charged. 


O. Cuttivator ror Premiums.—In answer to inquiry, 
we would state, that we will furnish the volume of this 
paper for the present year, or either of the previous 
three years, tobe awarded as premiums by agricultural 
societies, for fifty cents per copy. For next year’s vol. 
75 cts will be charged. Our friends can materially help 
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| us, as well as promote the interests of the Societies by 
| disposing of our current volume in this way, as we are 
| printing a greater number than our present subscriptions 
| require ; and they are very useful and appropriate as pre- 
| miums, doing vastly more good than their cost in money. 


ra eben 


| Our Tuanks are due to Hon. B. P. Johnson, Secretary 
| of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, for a copy of the 
vol. of “* Transactions ” of the Society for the past year. 
| Itis a large and beautiful volume of 8.0 pages—will no- 
| tice contents in our next. Mr. J. has also sent a volume 


| for the O. State Board of Agriculture. 


Suernerps Doe ror Sare.—lIn answer to inquiry, Mr. 
| James Elliott, of Martinsburgh, Knox Co., informs us 
| that he has for sale a young shepherd’s dog, (slut) three 

months old ; its dam of the Scotch, and sire of the Eng- 





| lish breed. The dam came from Pennsylvania, and good 
| judges pronounce her excellent. The price is $3, if ta- 
| ken away soon. 


Seep Wnueat.—We were inerror, in saying in our 


raised in this vicinity, are not fit for seed. Col. Medary 
| informs us that his Reed straw variety is almost entirely 
| pure, and other kinds quite free from foul stuff. His price 
is $1 per bu. See advertisement. 
New Early Apple. 

Mr. William George of Hopewell tp., Muskingum Co. 
sent to us, two weeks since, a box of handsome early ap- 
ples of a variety quite new to us and said to be a seedling 
raised by one of his neighbors. He wished them exam- 
ined by the Columbus Horticulural Society, and named 
if thought worthy. The fruit committee of the Society 
were much pleased with the appearance of the apple, and 
think it worthy of a name and commendation ; but the 
flavor of the fruit wasso much injured by the box and over 
ripening that they were unable to judge fully of its mer- 
its, or to publish a proper description. 

In appearance and general character this apple bears 
some resemblance to the “ Early Harvest ’’ or “ Yellow 
Harvest,’’ but yet is quite distinct from it, being more 
uniform in size and shape, more flattened, deeper yellow 
color, and less acid flavor. Mr. George says it commen- 
ces ripening about the first of July and continues ripen- 
ing till about the 6th of August ; isasure and abundant 
bearer ; the tree spreading, hence not liable to break 
when loaded. We would suggest that the Horticultural 
committee of Zanesville, or its president, should publish 
the history and description of this fruit, and give ita 
name. We have made an outline drawing of it, to be 
used at another time. 

Mr. SprinGer wrote us, just as our last number went 
to press, that the apple sent for “ Early Harvey ’’ or Har- 
vest, was the “ Chandler” sent by mistake. The former 
is somewhat earlier, and without red. 


Well Digging=--The “Divining Rod.” 


Mr. Barenam.—I wish to ask for information, from 
yourself or some one of your numerous correspondents, 
relative to digging wells. 

I suppose you are aware that in almost every commu- 
nity there are persons who either can, or pretend they 
can tell by a forked stick of a certain kind, where water 
may most eusily be had, and also the depth to it. Now 
if it can be ascertained where water can be most easily 
and certainly had, 1 would be thankful fer such informa- 
tion. 

I know that some people laugh at the idea of witching 
for water, as itis called, but from what I have seen I am 
compelled to believe that a forked stick will turn in some 
men’s hands, and I[ would like to see the subject investi- 
gated and discussed in the Cultivator. 

Yours respectfully, 


C. W. Revrteus. 

West Bedford, O., July 24, 1848. 

Remarxs.—The belief in the powers of the divining 
rod, or forked stick, for discovering water for wells, we 
are aware is among the most common superstitions of 
the day; and in our opinion it is as destitute of any foun- 
dation in truth or science as any other that can be named. 
We are quite willing however to devote some space in 
our columns to the question; and if the advocates of the 
forked stick will furnish any rational arguments or ex- 
planations in support of their belief we will give them all 
due consideration. —Ep. 
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Wool Samples from Wm. H. Ladd. 
We have received alot of samples of wool from the 
flock of our friend Wm. H. Ladd of Richmond, Jefferson 
co., O., who has taken much pains and been at great ex- 
pense during several years past to obtain the very best 
sheep he could find in this country. Judging from the 
Samples before us we think he has succeeded in forming 
what may be deemed in this age a perfect flock. These 
samples are from the same sheep and in the same condi- 
tion as some recently sent by him to Col. B. P. Johnson, 
the able secretary of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, and eiicited the following letter, which as it re- 
lates to Ohio wool growing, we feel warranted in giving 
to our readers: 
Agricultural Rooms, Albany, July 1%, 1848. 
Wm. H. Lapp—Dear Sir :—I much regret that you 
cannot be with us at Buffalo. We are much obliged to 
you for your samples of wool—they are very fine indeed, 
and if Ohio can grow such wool as that it will be difficult 
to find a rival. I have a number of samples from the 
patent office, collected by Mr. Fleishman, in Germany— 


some of which are very fine ; but taking length of staple | 
and all into consideration it does not, in my judgment} 


compare with your wool, for use in this country. 
I am making up a book of specimens of wool, and if you 
should desire to have any others of yours exhibited, it 


would afford me pleasure to give them a place with those | 


already received. 
Very Respectfully yours, 
B. P. Jonnson. 
The Locust--Inguiry Answered 
Friexp Barenam :—In answer to thy inquiry in the 


Ohio Cultivator of July 15th, [ can state that in the year | 


1812 the Locusts appeared in Ohio, perhaps to as great an 
extent asin 1846. In 1815 they appeared in Western 
Pennsylvania, reaching into Ohio, as far as the eastern 
side of Stark county. 
ble portion of these troublesome insects in eastern Ohio, 


One section overlapping the other ; and as was suggested | 
in the Cultivator, we may confidently expect one section | 


tomake their appearance next year, namely those of 
1815 and 1532, being at intervals of 17 years. 
Japez CavuLson. 
Columbiana county, 8th month, 1st, 1848. 
Remark.—W ill some one of our readers who recollects 
distinctly, give us more definite information in regard to 


the section of country in which the Locusts were seen; 
in 1832.—Ep. 
The Barberry Bush and Blight. 

Mr. Batrenam :—It is the opinion of many persons, 
that barberry bushes cause grain to rust and blight, for a) 
considerable distance around where they are situated. | 
This is a disputed point, and I cannot remember to have | 
read any thing on the subject in your paper, or else- | 
where. I therefore wish you or some one of your cor- 
respondents would give us light on this subject. The 
barberry bush does not grow among us except where cul- | 
tivated; and I think that if those who cultivate it can be | 
convinced that it isan injury to their neighbors’ crops, | 
they will be willing to exterminate it. But we cannot 
ask them to do so merely to gratify any one’s foolish 
whim. 


A. Hinspace. 
Wadsworth, Medina county, O. 


Remarks.—This subject has been frequently discussed 


in Eastern agricultural papers; and the conclusion to| 


which we believe most sensible men have arrived, is, that 
the barberry bush is not guilty of any such offence as 
that charged. If any of our readers have clear proof 
against this opinion they will please produce it.--Ep. 





Extraorpinary Increase oF Brrs.—The most extra- | ~Apsaae Me aa 
| The quality of fruit will in all eases have a controlling 


ordinary increase of bees of which we have ever heard 
was related to us a few days since, by Judge Rirrennovse, 
of Concord township, in this county. He informed us 
that he has this season had five large swarms of bees from 
a single hive, all in the space of fifteen days. ‘The first 
swarm came out on the 27th of May, and was followed 


by aswarm every fourth day, until the fifteenth day, | 
All the swarms were large, | 
If any of our cotewipora- | 


when the filth swarm left. 
and they are all doing well. 
ries can beat this, we should like to hear from them.— 
Chillicothe Advertiser. 

A NEVER FAILING Remepy ror Dysentery.—Those af- 
flicted with this disease, by procuring a piece of the root 
of genuine Turkey Rhubarb, and chewing a piece of the 
size of a cherry-stone once or twice through the day, will 
find certain relief. If the rheubarb be the genuine arti- 





cle the remedy is almost sure in whatever stage the dis- 


ease may be.—F red. Herald. 


Eccs.—1 he egg trade of Cincinnati amounts to nearly 
three million dozen annually. One half are sent south 
—the rest consumed 


So itappears that we have a dou- | 





} 
| 


} 





ANNUAL FAIR 
OF THE 
| COLUMBUS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Annuat Fair of the Columbus Horticultural Soci- 
ety will be held in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
| tives, in the city of Columbus, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 5th and 6th of September next, when premiums 
will be awarded as follows : 
APPLES. 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- 


! . . . . 
| Discretionary premiums will be awarded on any other 
articles exhibited, that may be deemed worthy. 


influence with the Society in awarding premiums. 

The examination of fruits aud vegetables by the differ- 
ent committees for awarding premiums, will be comple- 
ted by ten o’clock of the morning of the second day of 
exibition. 

By order of the Society. 

August 15, 1848. Auex. E. Gienn, Rec. See’y. 


Inquiry*-Burr’s Strawberries. 

I notice in the “ Horticulturist’? that Wm R. Prince 
advertises and names nine varieties of “* Burr’s Ohio Seed- 
ling Strawberries” for sale. Now I should like to know 
how he obtained them all, as some of the kinds named 
were not disposed of by me till last spring, (and then not 
to him er any of his neighbors,) perhaps he can explain 
this, so as to makeit satisfactory to the public. {Will the 
| Horticulturist please notice ?--Ep. } 
Yours, 

Columbus, August 14, 1843. 


J. Burr. 


Butter for the U. S. Navy. 

“Trish Rose Burrer’’—anp “ Orance County Burrer.” 
The navy of the United States on foreign stations re- 

| quire about 60,00 Ibs., of butter annually, and in the 
advertisment for proposals for furnishing this supply the 
quality of the butter required is thus stated:—* the but- 
ter must be of the description, quality and manufacture 

| of the present navy butter, made in the mode of ‘ Irish 
| Rose Butter.” The milk must be thoroughly worked out, 
j and the butter cleansed of all impurities, and extraneous 
substances, and be put up in seasoned white oak firkins, 
containing about 80 Ibs. each, well and strongly hooped, 
so as to be perfectly air and pickle tight.—Persons offer- 
ing disposals are required to produce satisfactory evidence 

| that their butter will stand the test of tropical climates, 
| and preserve its sweet and wholesome qualities for years.”’ 
This subject was brought before the executive com- 
inittee of the New York State Ag. Soc. the past year, 
for investigation and report. 


The result is contained in 
| their volume of Transactions recently issued, from which 


ee Pree Sree ry: rok $2 00 | we condense the following—which we believe may afford 
| rt — do ~ hsytoke'p : on valuable hints to butter makers in Ohio as well as in New 
rd bes do CO. eee 
| For the best of any one variety of not less than 12 1 00} York. nee : 
oeane. | On inguiry, it was ascertained that the butter which 
| For the best and most extensive collection of differ- | has been furnished under this contract has usually been 
D , GI WE ag cacncccascaqesescusgeasananss 2 00 | what is called Orange county butter; and the gentleman 
Second best do Ge -.ceed . 1 60 | who has special charge of this department is of opinion 
For the best of any one variety not less than 6.... 1 00 that no butter made out of Orange county will resist the 
| PEACHES. action of tropical climates, and preserve its qualities for 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- years. From the statement in the proposals that the 
WENN. cx cadncaccs EE Ey eee oe 2 00 | butter was to be made “in the mode of Jrish rose butter,” 
Second best do pT She BE 1 50 it was deemed important to ascertain how Irish rose but- 
Third best do EO.cessee 1 0: | ter was made, (if there was any sach butter,) of which 
For best plate or basket of any one variety...... . 1 00| the committee were entirely uninformed. The secreta- 
QUINCES. | ty opened a correspondence with gentlemen in Liverpool 
| For the best 12 of any one variety............-- 1 0) | and Ireland, in relation to this subject, and the result of 
For the second best 12.......... y PRR AE RE, 2 50 | the correspondence is annexed. 
inte , The question eee * the a to ree on anne 
- , oan oreign voyages, and on foreign stations, by the military 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- “a ak cominenadad vehirates re rapa Prrsoc pf 
r ent son erssedeneb aes eeceecces : 50 Orange, hecounes Enere and more important an oa tani 
For —, re m ger iia omelet 1 09 merece annually extends. It is deubtless true that the 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- soil and climate have an influence upon the quality of 
pet FPO VUNG 0.6 ss:00 05s needdsde ses _ 2 00 | the butter. The grasses in particular localities are better 
” ent ‘tbe : 1 50 adapted to the production of a superior article than in 
~ o—_ awe _ ss OR, Pare ister) "1 KO | others: but it has been supposed that the region peculi- 
enainiiaticaeiin, arly adapted to the production of good butter in this 
| For the best two specimens. ............--seees- 1 10 State, instead of being confined toa single county, ex- 
| For the best two spe phar tends to quite a number of counties; and it is not believ- 
Pe sync eRe ed that there is any such peculiarity connected with Or- 
— - best —™ “ differe = orm Bid the 1 rs _ange county as to give it pre-eminence over other coun- 
or the second best pam ae -" GOsceccees | ties in the Catskill Mountain range, and some other lo- 
me panage i , | calities in the State. * * * * * * 
pire ar “ee the | os aba oo ; = | There are several other counties in this State, where 
“sos : PE eT oy” seeeees “5 | butter of the very best quality is made, which has stood 
etiicmnetes = i eae : | the test of tropical climates, and some of the butter from 
Cabbage—for the best three heads..........0..-¢ 5) | these counties command as high prices as any in our 
Egg Piant—for the best three specimens......... 53} markets. From their geological character we should ex- 
Goep-tee eee ‘ 5) | peet this. There can be no doubt that the butter from a 
’ : SA” aah A I 5) | great number of localities in the State will prove equally 
Tomatoes—for the be eeu ne wee Motes | serviceable as from any of the counties of the Catskill 
_ “a aaa np | mountain range, if the same attention is given to its 
a = west ys —— eR Oe Oe ree 00 | manufacture as is given by the best Orange pam dairy 
For a ian wale yom B quets. ROT ee © , . "9 00 | women, and reference is made to the extracts from let- 
| For the second best rR oe Pree ere 1 00 | Cicerly establish thiss dealers in New-York, which 
For the second Dest do 100. LLL 1 00 | pgEtom the county of Chenango a contract was made in 
For the best assortment cut Roses.............. 2 00 1847, by hogs 4 “ Guperent merely, for ten thousand 
For the second best tA NG ae 1 00 pounds for the use of the navy. The batter wader thie 
For the best Boquet native flowers....... ...... 301 his been delivered aud inspected, and the gen- 
i cceatinehes Tobias... 1 00} tleman who inspects butter for the navy, on examining 


| and inspecting this lot, speaks of it 


as “excellent butter, 
| for Northern New-York butter, but also speaks of the ina- 
| bility of any butter to stand the test of foreign climates 
|and of time, that was not made in Orange county.’ This 
| is the opinion fully entertained, we are assured, by all 
the gentlemen of the navy department who have charge 
of this bureau. It is of vital importance that measures 
be taken to correct this error, if error it be, as the opin- 
ion is honestly entertained. 

By the contract which is made for the manufacture 
and delivery of the butter for the navy, it is provided 
that it shall be made “according to the most approved 
Trish method; the milk to be thoroughly worked out and 
the butter cleansed of all impurities, &c.”” Not a word 
iu the contract about ‘ Irish Rose butter,’ which is prom- 
inent in the proposals for contracts Why was this so 
drawn? Was it to prevent those who never heard of 
‘Irish Rose butter,’ who might otherwise have been in- 
clined to offer proposals, not to do so, being ignorant of 
how “ Irish Rose butter was made?” It is presumed it 
must have been inserted through inadvertence on the 
part of the person preparing the notices. But from 
| whatever reason it was inserted, its effect has been, beyond 
all queston, to prevent persons from offering proposals 
| who otherwise might have done so. Inquiries have been 
imade at the rooms of the society for information as to 


| 
| 
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“ Trish Rose butter,’ but no person in this section of the 


State could give any information on the subject, and | 


from the correspondence from Ireland. it seems equally 
difficult to give any account of it in Jreland itself. A 
letter from Cork, where the butter for the British navy is 
purchased and inspected in open market, says: ‘* The 
term ‘Rose butter’? we know not the derivation of.” 
‘There is only one description shipped here, and all is 
brought in for inspection to a public market in this city.” 

A correspondence was opened with Brown, Shipley 
& Co., of Liverpool, an extensive mercantile house en- 
gaged in the American trade, and letters have been re- 
ceived from them on the subject of ‘ Irish Rose butter,” 


and of the method of manufacturing butter for the Bri- | 


tish navy. ‘J his is manufactured chiefly in the counties 
of Cork, Limerick and Kerry, in Ireland. 

Lerrer received from Clonmey, dated Ist of July, 
1847: “We are this morning in receipt of your favor of 
29th ult.,and in reply we will give you all the informa- 
tion we can, as to how butter is manufactured in this 
neighborhood. Our best makers have large airy, cool 


dairies, and churn twice or three times a week, which de- | 


pends on the heat of the weather. Caution must be 
used not to allow the cream to be too long in the tubs or 
pans, or until it gets sour, as the butter will then be in- 
ferior and what is termed cheesy. ‘1 he butter-miik must 


be well washed out of the butter, and when salted to be | 


packed firm into the firkin. These, with great cleanli- 


ness, are the principal things to be looked after in the | 
manufacture, otherwise your butter will not keep its | 
quality. lhe quantity of fine salt is 3 lbs to the firkin, | 


containing about 65 lbs. The butter in this district is 
made expressly for the London and north of England 
markets; in the former, at certain seasons of the year, 


it takes precedence of the Dutch. We never heard of | 


Rose buiter, but we know one of the Waterford houses 
brands the best quality he ships with a rose. The navy 
are supplied with butter exclusively from Cork, where a 
large quantity of salt is used in the manufacture, ana 
where it is made up expressly for foreign exportation.”’ 
Extract from a letter from Cork: “In reply to the 
query as to the best mode of preparing butter for hot 
climates, we believe more depends on the climate the 
cow is feeding in, than in the preparation; as we find 
that the Cork butter, which is drawn from the counties 
of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry chiefly, has maintained a 
character in all foreign markets, when the trade for such 
has failed in all other Irish ports where it was attempted. 
Extract from a letter from Cork. 

“The butter brought here is packed by the farmer in ori- 
ginal packages, which should be good casks of from 66 to 
70 lbs. nett each, capable of containing pickle; the pick- 
ling and cooperage—with some one or two Ibs. of salt on 


each package additional, to keep the pickle at full strength, | 


should be done at port of exportation, as it is here. The 
quantity of salt mixed in the making of the butter to be 
about 1 !b. of salt to 10 or 11 Ibs. of butter, and the but- 
ter-milk to be well worked out of the butter, without 
using, however, the hand too much. In packing, care 
should be taken to pack it as closely as possible. This, 
we believe, is the only instruction that can be given. 
The term ‘rose butter,’ we know not the derivation of. 
There is only one description shipped here, and all is 
brought in for inspection to a public market in this city.”’ 

To show what is the character and quality of butter 
made in some of the western counties of New-York, 
aud its adaptation to tropical climates, the annexed ex- 
tracts are given from letters from extensive dealers in 
butter in the city of New-York, which deserve, as they 


doubtless will receive, consideration from those who are | 


interested in the purchase of butter for use in warm cli- 
mates. We think it cannot be questioned, that it is here 
clearly established, that a very large portion of the but- 
ter marked *Goshen,¥ in the New-York market, is ac- 
tually made out of Orange county—and it is but justice 
to the counties where the butter is made, that credit 
should be given to those to whom it in justice belongs. 
Extracis from Letters. 

* The butter made in the county of Chemung is equal 
to that made in Orange county, and will stand the south- 
ern Climate as well. Also, that made in Tompkins coun- 


ty, is well suited for shipment south, and stands the salt | 


air as well as any butier we receive here.’ ‘1 find that 
western dairies sell as well as the best ** Goshen butter,”’ 
when sent south, and in many cases better, as it has more 
color. Merchants sending butter south, mark it “‘Gosh- 
en,’ without any regard to the place or locality of its 
manufacture—it is uuavoidable doing so, as the southern 
merchant requires it.” 
From another letter. 
® 





‘«T have never had s dairy, but have had mauy 
others in that place (Chemung,) and one of my friends 
has had ——’s, and 





could mention, and they have a number of them been 
sent south to my certain knowledge, and they stand the 
climate equal to any of the Orange county dairies, and 
they fetch as high a price as any of the Orange county.” 

The writer of the above has an establishment at New 


Orleans, where for a long time he has been in the prac- | 
tive of sending butter from western New-York, and is | 


competent to speak with certainty, as he does of its keep- 
lug quaiity. 


*s, and many others, which [| 





| From another letter. 

| Speaking of the manufacture of butter, it is said— 

| © The defects arise from the manner of making almost 
entirely, and but a small deduction is to be made from ad- 

| vantages of locality. 

*“] should think a Minisinck (Orange county) dairy 
| woman that I know, could go ona farm of natural grass 
| and good water, and could make a dairy of 40 or 50 fir- 

kins, (for a large dairy is better than a small one, other 
things being equal,) in some western spot, that would be 
|a fac simile in eating and keeping, with that she now 
| makes in that place. In Mr. T ’s neighborhood, (in 
Cayuga county,) there are some dairies that keep very 
well, and more in Broome county, at a settlement of Or- 
|ange county people. There are some good dairies in 
| Chenango, but a great many more that are very poor.” 
| ‘This gentlemau says he considers the butter made in 
Minisink the best; but in his opinion a dairy woman 
from that place could make a fue simile of the Minisink | 
butter in some western spol, thus substantiating the posi- 
| tion, that as a general rule, it is the manufaclure, not the 





| location, that gives the preference, so far as this State is 
| concerned. 
| With these facts, and others of a similar character 
| which could be produced were it necessary, we trust it is 
| not too much to say, that “ The district of country from 
which butter is made that will stand the test of climate 
and preserve its qualities for years’? is not that limited 
| one which has been supposed, confined to a single coun- | 


| ty, but embraces a very large portion of the State of 
New-York. In the language of one of the gentlemen 
from whose letters extracts are given, “ there is hardly a 
| county where there is not some strictly choice dairies made.”’ 
| lf the skill of the Orange county dairy women is applied 
|in other counties of the State, an equally prime article 
| will be the result. 
| Itis hoped that the acts which have been elicited, both 
| from Ireland and our own country, in answer to the in- 
| quiries which have been made, will prove advantageous 
| to the dairymen of our State. ‘They will doubtless be 
| convinced, that really prime butter, fitted for any cli- 
| mate, can be made in most of the counties of this State, 
| and if they will but imitate the example of the best Or- 
ange county dairymen, they may equal them in the qual- 
|ity of their butter. It is presumed, their interest will 
| prompt them largely to increase the amount of good but- 
| ter for market. As the quality of the butter made in 
this State, depends almost entirely upon the manner of 
| making, it becomes every dairyman to see to it, that his| 
| practice corresponds with that of the most successful | 
dairymen, and the time will not be fur distant when it 
| will no longer be said that the butter generally made will 
| not stand the test of southern and warm climates. | 


! 
Neurotomy=="Its Results, &c, 
Mr. Barenam:—In my last communication for your) 
| paper, I promised to furnish another article on the ‘sub- | 
| ject of Neurotomy, or Nerving horses. 
| [was induced to do this in consequence of the ascer- | 
| tained results of the operation in this part of Ohio, after 
|the lapse of two years, and in consequence of having 
observed in the newspapers a statement, that this opera- 
tion was still practised in the Veterinary College, in Lon- 
| don, where I believe it had its origin. 

Lest such high authority as the faculty of this college, 
and the book of Mr. Youat, might revive this excrucia- 
tingly painful and generally fatal practice, in this coun- 
try, | propose briefly reviewing the past, and adding some 
facts to those already made public. 

In the spring of 1046, an English Veterinary Surgeon 
from St. Clairsville, recommended by the Lawyers, 
Judges, and doctors of that place, made his appearance 
| in this and the adjoining counties, and promised to cure 
| all lame horses by performing on them the operation of 

Neurotomy, or Nerving, as he termed the operation. 

| He had appointed places of meeting the owners of 

| horses to be operated on. A lame horse, after being ope- 

| rated on, trotted or galloped off boldly over the roughest 

roads to the astonishment of all who saw it, and the Doc- | 
tor pocketed his five dollars for each operation. The 

county was in a state of excitement at the wonderful ef- 

| fects of the operation. 

For some time I was unable to ascertain the nature of 
the operation and all the information I could obtain was 
| that it consisted simply in cutting certain cords in the 

legs. As soon, however, as the Doctor came to town to 
| make a stend, | called on him—ascertained the nature of 
| the operation and he showed me Skinners Youat, as his 
| authority; in which it is stated, in the only case given, 
| ‘that by the destruction of sensibility the reparing powers 
|of the part were not injured.” We were of a different 
| opinion, as will appear hereafter. By this time the ope- 

rations had become numerous, and operators were spring- 
ing up in every County, to meet the demand, and receive 
the numerous V’s which were extended towards them. 

In June the hoofs of some of the Horses operated on, 
| literally rotted off, while the animal, insensible of injury 
| or pain continued to stamp the rotten, larcerated and de- 
nuded stumps on the ground, to drive away the flies which 
bit it above the point operated on. 

Notwithstanding the high authority on which the ope- 
ration was performed ; in your paper of the Ist July, I 
attacked the operator, the operation, and the authority, | 


| 
} 


and stated “ that wounds made below the point of ope- 
ration never will heal.’? It now becoines necessary to 
state that the operation consists in cutting away from the 
legs a portion of each of the large nerves leading to the 
oot. 

In July I visited Columbus and there found one of the 
Bills of our Doctor, stating that on a certain day he would 
be in Columbus, and perform the operation of Neuroto- 
my on any Horses whicl. might be presented for opera- 
tion. 

I informed you of the fact, and gave you others which 
induced you to /low him, in your paper of the Ist of Au 
gust, so that he did not appear at the time and place des- 
ignated. 

For your paper of the Ist of September, I furnished 
other facts, which were credited, in your absence to S. A. 
Barker. ‘The warnings thus given, caused a cessation of 
the operation, wherever the Ohio Cultivator circulated. 

For these exposures you have received more thanks 
than for any other articles ever published in your paper. 
Although you have received, and continue to receive 
much the largest share of the credit for the alarm given, 
yet, L am entirely satisfied with the share which I have 
received. I have served the public in many capacities, for 
and without pay, but for no act of my life am I sensible 
of having received so many thanks, and so many mani- 
festations of gratitude, as upon this exposure of a cruel 
and dangerous operation. 

It is now asserted that every Horse that was operated 
on in this vicinity is dead. Whether this is literally true 
or not, I am unable to say, but, those who pretend to 
know say it is. 

The opinion expressed by me, “ that wounds below the 
point operated on, will never heal,’’ is proved beyond a 
doubt. Even the breaking of the skin, by acrust formed 
on snow, has proved fatal. 

Let it be remembered then, that the operation of Neu- 
rotomy as described in Skimer’s Youat, has in every in- 
stance, in this part of the country, proved fatal. That 
thousands of dollars worth of Horses operated on, in this 
State, have been lost in consequence of the operation.— 
Let every Agricultural and other paper in America, pub- 
lish or notice the facts, until every horse owner shall be 
made acquainted with the danger of the operation, and 
they be sent back to Mr Youat and the Fellows of the 
London Veterinary College, and this cruel, dangerous 
and generally fatal operation, shall be every where aban- 
doned. S. A. Barker. 
McConneilsville, July 24th, 1848. 


Fall Sowing of Grass Seed--Improvemeut of 
Wet Lands. 

The following timely remarks from a late number of 
the Massachuse.ts Plowman, will apply to this latitude 
as well as to New England: 

This is the month to dig in low ground, [in August.]— 
Ditches are now easily dug and their contents are the bet- 
ter for lying a whole year before they are used for seed- 
ing down to grass. When ditches are made four rods 
asunder and three feet in width and depth the contents 
may amount to half enough to bury up the wild grasses 
and to fit the meadows for sowing. 

Now is the time to spread the mud that was dug last sum- 
mer and to sow grass seed on wet lands. August is deci- 
dedly better than September for this purpose, provided the 
weather is favorable and not too dry ; for the grass ob- 
tains a better root and is not so liable to be winter killed. 

Seeding down to grass is an important operation and 
this is the best time for many kinds of land. Green 
sward that is not to be planted can be turned flat at this 
season and seeded down on the furrow. But no one can 
expect to succeed in this operation without using a top 
dressing of some kind. Compost manure is the proper 
article, and this should be so fine as to be incorporated 
well with the soil by means of the harrow. 

Many farmers have failed of securing good harvests 
by attempting to seed down on the green sward furrow 
without using manure of any kind. ‘They will not suc- 
ceed but in cases where the soil is quite rich. 

There isa class of lands in New England that cannot 
be tilled to advantage, lying too low and flat for corn, 
and being too wet in the spring to admit of being planted 
in due season. Many fields of this kind may be turned 
flat with a good plough, then rolled down to prevent tear- 
ing up the furrows, then harrowed lengthwise after the 
compost manure has been spread over it. After this it 
may be harrowed diagonally till the manure is thorough- 
ly incorporated and the whole is made fine. ‘To finish 
off, the roller should be used, though a brush harrow is 
good for burying the grass seed. Herds-grass and red 
topare the proper kinds to be sowed at this season, for 
clover is apt to be winter killed when it is not sown early 
in the season. 

The sowing of grounds with grass seed without grain 
is a practice that was not prevalent ten yearsago. In 
the spring we sow grain and grass seed together, for oth- 
erwise we should have a crop of weeds the first summer 
instead of grain or grass. But in August we now prac- 
tice sowing grass seed alone,for when weeds come up with 
it November kills them and leaves the grass to live 
through the winter. 

We now manage much of our low land better than in 
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former times. We keep it bearing good grass without the | 
expense of planting. We find the green sward furrow, | 
just turned, better for sowing than the ro'led sod. And 
we find August a better month for seeding low grounds | 
than April or May. 

Bog meadows too, and lands newly cleared should by 
ull means be laid down in August or the fore part of Sep- | 
tember. Those who carted on gravel or sand last winter | 
and left a cart load in a heap, can now spread and | 
cover up all the wild grass and weeds, and with the aid of | 
the mud that was dug from the ditches they may succeed, | 
in many cases even without manure, and obtain good har- 
vests of hay. 

Mow1ne busues, if any are to be mown, is a business 
that should be done in August. They are more certain | 
to die now than in June, though in pastures a cutting in | 
June gives the cattle a good chance to nip off the sprouts | 
and keep them down. 


" = 





Il0 USEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 


Our Own Column. | 
Communications for our department do not flow in | 
quite so abundantly as our own encouragement and the 
interests of our readers, no doubt require. But we are | 
far from complaining, knowing full well the multiplicity 
of labors which this season of the year brings with it, ) 
and also the disinclination to mental effort induced by the 
hot, sultry weather of summer. We trust we shall be 
remembered again in due time. | 
Indeed, in respect to ourself, we confess we have found | 
it exceedingly difficult of late to abstract our mind from | 
other engrossing pursuits and confine it to subjects whicii | 
relate to our public duties. For the month past we have | 
been all absorbed in planning, purchasing, making up, and 
arranging the paraphernalia of HousEKEEPING. And now, | 
kind sisters of the keys and cook book, we are a member 
in full of your most worthy order, duly initiated, and in- | 
vested with all the rights, privileges, and immunities ap- | 
pertaining thereunto. Having been deemed worthy to} 
become a member of so ancient and honorable a body, | 
we congratulate ourself that we have been thus elevated 
considerably above our former position. We deem it! 
quite impossible that any wife, truly such, should rest sat- | 
isfied that she is sustaining just those relations, and ful- 
filling those obligations which seem so plainly to devolve | 
upon her, and for the discharging of which she is so admi- 
rably qualified by her Creator, while she sees the health 
and comfort of those dearer to her than her own happi- 
ness, dependant upon uninterested hirelings and strangers. | 
Then, too, there is a love of responsibility, and of official 
station, so to speak, natural to us all, and which, in ordi- 
nary cases finds abundant gratification in the diversified 
stations which the mistress of a family is called upon to| 
occupy, both in her own household, and in society. | 


We are emphatically ar Home; not, indeed, in that| 
large, nice house which some of you have kindly expres- | 
sed the desire we might soon preside over ; butin one} 
abundantly spacious for its two sole occupants, and | 
nice enough to satisfy fully those who, fortunately, are | 
not largely dependant upon externals for happiness— | 
and small asit may appear, we have some room to spare | 
for friends, whenever they may favor us with a call at 
Oak Corrace. 

A word to those friends who have almost attempted to 
dissuade us from the undertaking,by representing the evils 
of boarding as merely nominal compared with the real 
ones which must necessarily attend housekeeping, in con- 
sequence of the “ miserable help”? to be obtained in this 
city. We know such will be glad to hear that we have 
secured domestics—an entire list through from “ servant 
of all work ” to “ upper housemaid, *”? with whom we are 
perfectly suited. They have no stereotype rules to which 
they expect we will yield without questioning, and thus 
carry out the Apostle’s injunction to “suffer all things, 
endure all things,’ as too many housekeepers are forced 
to. If we ask one to assist another in the performance 
of her task there is no refusal, a demand of wages, and 
“leave of absence’ taken the same hour. 
of these “ trials’? have fallen to our lot yet. 


O, no, none 

The secret 
of our success is this—We were early taught the impor- 
tant lesson of self reliance— We do our own work. Now 





wedo not expect this will strike our readers as at all 
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strange, especially as we mentioned before that our fami- | bidden accomplishment even to read, now equal or excel 
ly consisted simply of our two selves, and we are glad to that sex which formerly boasted that the pen was as ex- 
be ii on eet t ia alias am ane wah enmee tithe clusively its possession as the sword. The extent to 
po Se 5S GRY Cae Cae poe — — ‘ | which graceful forms mingle in the masquerade of the 
good city of ours as some imagine. daily press, and the amount of power that thus emanates 
The signs of the times with us are ecouraging. The] upon society from the purest sources, would scarcely be 
‘help’ (mostly foreigners and colored people,) has be- | believed by any who are not initiated in the mysteries of 

P a . | that secret fraternity. As to the inspiration of the muse, 
come so intolerable that many Ladies of the first respecti- |a volume of “Female Poets of America,” is coming out 
bility are managing todo with as little as possible. The | from the press of Carey and Hart, which, in quality as 
benefits resulting to all classes can be readily seen. well as bulk, will match the “Poets and Poetry” of those 

We call particular attention to the article whichs fel- who now find that they who once were the subjects, lave 

: z ‘ f at length become the teachers of their art. 
lows, entitled Women and Literature—copied from the The workings of all this upon the character and con- 
Home Journat. The writer, one of the Editors, pays| dition of our people, cannot but be admirable. In the 
our sex a very high compliment. If we are deserving of | present day, the literary class forms the great moral es- 
ax te 0 Rabel ere - sibile | tate ofa nation. The press is the grand medium through 
it, it is proper we should kuow it, and if our responsibi | which the rays of mental and political and spiritual illu- 
ities and high destiny are indeed what are there plainly | mination and guidance stream forth upon the world. 


indicated, we ought to know it, and feel it too. And al-| That so large a portion of the best and purest light which 
though few, very few can expect to obtain eminence, we | 0“F nature has garnered up from the primal beam which 

ae vos at rao hs shone upon it in the morning of creation, mingles in that 
may allact well our partin the sphere Providence has | pillar of fire which conducts us through the night of 
placed us. doubt and trial and danger, is the truest augury of the 
grandeur and elevation of our destiny. American liter- 
, | ature, at this moment, possesses far more genuineness, 

Tue elevation and purity of the moral tone of a nation | chasteness, simplicity and virtue than the literature of 
may be pretty exactly estimated from the social position | any European country which displays the same vitality 
and influence enjoyed by women. ‘The female character, land force The presence of womanhood, pervading its 
in truth, embodies and represents a special portion of the | life like a religion, has reproved and cleansed its spirit.— 
qualities of humanity ; and that portion, the most exal-| The same power has acted like a solvent upon public 





Woman and Literature. 


| ted and the least earthly. ‘The deference paid to the sex | taste : precipitating into neglect and disfavor all coarse 


and the control exercised by them, depend upon the ex-| and gross productions, and leaving only the correct and 
tent to which those qualities have sway in the breasts of| good afloat. No authors among us, but such as have 


men. As natural energy and intellectual discernment) pursued upright and honest aims, and have promoted the 


are the masculine elements of the race, so those self-an- | interests of morality and refinement, have acquired a per- 
nihilating emotions and uaffections—that exquisiteness of | manent reputation and popularity ; and distant may the 
virtuous sensibility—that secondary and transcendental | day be in which this shall be otherwise. ‘The minds of 
cousciousness—that form the spiritual in our coustitu-| our countrymen have been swayed towards many benig- 
tion—are the priceless dowry which Providence gave with} pant reformations in society—schemes promotive of peace 
woman, when her loftier destiny was blended into eter-| and justice and charity, and opposed to selfishness and 
pal unity with our kind. In the civilization of modern} yjolence, have been brought to bear upon the opinions 
Europe, it would be difficult to determine whether an in-| and action of the people ; and inall these things we may 
creased reverence for woman was a result of the new re- | trace the operation of female sympathies, acting usually 
igion, or a means providentially appointed for securing | through the channels of the press. It must be observed, 
its reception ; so identified in their progress have been | also, that literary habits on the part of women here, are 
these two sentiments. From the early days of Christi-| not liable to the evils which sometimes attend them in 
anity, the mother and her child became the symbol off Europe. In France and England, female authorship, be- 
that faith and feeling which were to humanize the world ; 


, he '¢;/ ing much rarer than with us, and being a good deal in 
and from that central idea, as from a germ of diviner life, | opposition to the prejudices and tastes of the community, 


the whole system of catholic virtues expanded and flow-| just be accompanied by a boldness of temper and a defi- 
ered. When, at a later period, the forces of intellectual | ance of the public opinion, which reacts very injuriousl y 
vigor, eager to expand into a brighter existence, gushed | upon the character of those who become subject to such 
forth into imaginative art, the maternal relation and the| aninfluence. But with us the pen is so frequent and ap- 
domestic circle became the type of that mystic pawer! proved an ornament of hands which wear it as gracefully 
which, rising from the ruins of Judea, had pervaded the} as they wear a bracelet or a ring, that the practice of com- 
earth with its transforming energy. ‘The seeps position does not form, to our common feelings, the faint- 
natural apotheosis of woman—is the permanent emblem | est departure from the gentleness and delicacy of female 
of Christianity. reserve. - 
The American system, as it whirls onward in its migh- 

ty and amazing progress, is manifesting several new qual- 
ities of life and power, which give promise that the social | ham :——That receipt for making those delicious cakes 
condition ultimately to be realized in this country, will | which is going the rounds of the papers, to wit: To one 
differ stcikingly from any that has been exhibited in for-| quart of flour, add two teaspoonsfull of cream of tartar 
mer times. Not the least observable of these are the | and three-fourths;of a teaspoonfull of bi carbonate of so- 
change and advancement which have been worked out in| da, &c. Let the proportion be, two parts of the former 
the position of that sex which, whether for good or for| and one of the latter. 
evil, has always wrought such memorable effects upon the 
world. The promineuce and influence of women in their 
relation to society have passed into a more expanded 
phase of dignity, and operate in original methods and 
through novel channels. In European history, their ac- 
tion has been almost exclusively domestic, moral, invisi- 
ble : among us, ithas grown to be general, intellectual 
and obvious. ‘They contribute largely to the force and 
direction of public opinion: their weight is felt in the 
action of the country: by a directand palpable control, 
they affect the tone of the national mind and feeling.— 
Alterations in the laws of a people are asure sign of 
some antecedent modification in the circumstances of so- 
ciety, which they accommodate and register ; and the 
legislation which, begining at the east, has extended 
throughout most of the states of this Union, recognizing 
the increased independence and power of the wife, and 
giving protection to her interests, is one of the evidences 
of the social change which we allude to. Common-law 
principles have been broken up, because the conditions 
upon which those principles formed themselves have un- 
dergone variation. Naturally enough from our profes- 
sion, the form in which this augmentation of female im- 
portance is most strikiag to us, isin the literature of the 
country. The extent to which women share the toils 
and the honors of literary production among us, is alto- 
gether unexampled in the records of any state. Look at 
any department that you please—except, of course, such 
as concern some special profession or craft, with which 
women necessarily are not conversant—and you will find 
that the proportion of works bearing feminine names up- 
on their titles, is larger than in any other land, and in 
many instances exceeds that of their masculine rivals.— 
In fiction—from its most substantial to its slightest shapes 
—in criticism, in politics—in the useful and in the elegant 
alike—thoso to whomit was once a rare and almost for- 


ImproveD Receirr ror MAKING Cakes.—Mrs. Buate- 


At the suggestion of a Druggist, 
we tried this proportion, and think it an improvement, 
both as to lightness and flavor of the cakes. 
it and Jet us know. 


Green Co., O. 


Please try 


Mary Ann 


Barne.—To the young we earnestly say—bathe, and 
bathe frequently. The ancients knew its efficacy, and 
practiced it thoroughly, as the wisest of the moderns do. 
The theory of Beau Brummel has grown into a proverb 
—‘there is no perfume like fresh linen ;—no cosmetic 
lice pure water and plenty of it. But what boy has not 
felt the invigoration of a swim ?—or what man fatigued, 
of afree ablution? Bathe if you would be healthy. 

But while bathing is so important to the young it is no 
less so to the mature. Of all “the thousand ills that 
flesh isheir to”? none can exceed those too common 
curses—c yspepsia, rheumatism and gout. Though when 
these are once seated they are deemed immovable, the 
most experienced physicians assure us they can be pre- 
vented, as their origin is clearly traceable to the stopping 
up of the pores of the skin. 

Then if you would preserve your digestion, and enjoy 
the good things of life—bathe! If you would avoid 
rheumatism and indulge in that joyous exercise which 
brings health and every other comfort—bathe! And lest 
you be bed-ridden and tortured with gout, bathe, and 
bathe freely. 

With the best of motives we again affirm—if there be 
a cheap luxury in the world, it is a hot, cold, or shower 
bath.-—[ Ez. 





Every dairy should have a vessel of lime-water sitting 
in it, say half a gallon of lime to ten or twelve of water, 
simply to rinse every thingin. The vessel can be filled 
up as often as you please. It will remove acidity or bad 
odor. 
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OHIO CULTIV ATOR. 





We know not how many farmers in Ohio are willing 
to adopt the language of the following song asexpressive 
of their seutiments, but we do know that a very large 
number are willing to practice in accordance with this 
creed all their life long: and that, too, in this age and 
country so distinguished for progress in science and im- 
provement.—Ep. 


“Pll Farm like my Fathers before Me.” 
‘\ hen my landlord says “ John, 
You must really get on— 
Just see how your neighbors are striving ; 
We must be improving, 
And onward keep moving; 
Depend that’s the right road to thriving’'— 
“Sir, | pay when I can; 
I’m a hard-working man; 
At elections, you know, you get o’er me. 
Let them do as they may, 
I prefer the old way— 
I'll farm like my fathers before me. 


‘There is Berwickshire Dick—- 
Of the fellow I’m sick— 

They say that his crops are so charming; 
And there is East Lothian Will, 
He is worse and worse still; 

They boast—how they boast of his farming! 
‘Everything is so good, 
And so well understood!—— 

It’s all just to chafe and to bore me: 
But I care not a jot, 
For I value them not-- 

Vil farm like my fathers before me. 


“ There’s nothing but toiling 
At draining, subsoiling, 

And grubbing old hedge-rows and fences; 
It is all very neat, 
When the thing is complete, 

But dreadful to think what expenses! 
Should I spend on the land, 
I cannot understand 

How cash it again would restore me: 
I shall therefore take care 
Aught that I get to spare 

I'll keep like my fathers before me. 


«To the markets they ride, 
In the flush of their pride, 

As if they were pinks of creation; 
On the best they will dine, 
And sit over their wine, 

And talk about crops and rotation; 
But how they do contrive 
To get ricn—inan alive! 

That certainly natHER gets o’er me! 
But I care not a jot, 

For IT envy them not-- 
I'll farm like my fathers before me. 


‘There’s such new-fangled ways 
About dung now-a-days, 
Whole islands have gone to destruction; 
It’sabsurd to suppose 
That so tiny a dose 
Can greatly increase the production. 
About liquid manure 
Um not quite so sure; 
But trouble aud tanks, I abhor ye! 
°T was my old father’s song: 
‘Jack, thou ’Ht never do wrong 
To farm like thy fathers before thee.’ 


“ Improvements in breeding, 
And new modes of feeding; 
*Bout science they'll preach you a sermon. 
They may boast of Liebig, 
But I care not a fig; 
He’s nought but some cunning old German. 
They talk about gases 
Like thundering asses— 
Such nonsense shall never get o’er me. 
I have just this to say: 
I prefer the old way— 
I*]] farm like my fathers before me.” 


Test ror Linen Goops.—The adulteration of linen 
has reached such an extent that it must be quite a treas- 
ure to know the means of discovering without fail a spu- 
rious article from the genuine. An “unfailing process is 
found ed upon the well established fact that sulphuric 
acid exerts a destructive power more readily and quicker 
upon the cotton fibre than on flax. After depriving the 
sample to be tested by repeated washing and boiling (with- 
out soap) of all starch and finish, lay the same for one or 
two minutes, (according to the thickness of the linen) in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Remove the acid by re- 
peated washing in water, and dry the piece by pressing it 
between blotting paper. If there has been any cotton in 


it, it will have disappeared, while the linen will be left.— 
+2. 


@5.37 ¥ bbl. 





Encuiisu News 
> 

tures of importance in regard to the markets for our farm 
produce, wlieat and Indian corn had advanced sufficient 
to warrant shipments at present prices in this country.— 
Crops were reported as suffering from wet, with 
slight appearance of potatoe rot. Great political distur- 
bances in Ireland and France—Germany and Italy more 
quiet. 

New York, Ava. 14.—Flour, Genesee and Ohio, 5.25 
Wheat 1.1/(@1,124 ¥ bu. Corn, prime 
yellow, 67@69 cts. Money market improving. 


The Markets. 

Avoust 14.--Weather very hot—business 
dull, as is usual at this season. Flour sells at 3,65@3,70 
per bbl. Wheat 65@67 cts; Corn 28@3) cts ; Oats 25@ 
28 ct.; Flaxseed 75@*0 cts. per bu; Pork, mess 8,75@ 
$9 per bbl. ; prime 6.5). Lead, No. 1, 64 ets. per lb.— 
rutter, for packers, 9@94 cts—fresh rolls 18@2) cts. — 
Cheese for shipment 6@64 cts. Potatoes 20 cts. per bu. 
Hay $1' @13 per ton. 

Cumuicorur, Avcust 11.—Wheat 65@67 cts.; Corn 
2 @22 cents ; Oats 19@2) cts 

Cievecann, Ava. 11.—Sales yesterday afternoon 2358 
bu Corn sold at 42 ets.; to-day, 2000 and 700 bu. Wheat 
Bde ; 41.0, and 2100 bu. Corn 42 cts.; 40 kegs Butter 94; 
6 kegs do 9cts. Small lot Feathers 35 cts. — 

Wheat 80 cts.; Corn 4) cts.; Oats 25 cts. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Aug. 15, 1348. 


CINCINNATI, 








GRAIN. flonev, strained 2@ 14 
Wheat, P bu, 65 @ (0 POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 19@ 2 Turkeys, each, a 
Oats, 9@ 2 Geese, us a 
PROVISIONS. Ducks. = a 
Flour, retail,bh!, 3,75 @ 4,00 Chickens, “ 6@ 9 
5 100 ibs 2.00 @ SUNDRIES. 

Juckwheat. 2,00 (« * Apples, bu. 25 @ 30 
Indian meal, bu 3.@ 3 “ dried, WwW @ 
Homminy, quart, 3@ Peaches, dried, 1.95 @ 1,50 
Beet, hd qr % Potatoes, 25 @ 30 

100 Ibs 350 @ Tomatoes, ~ bu., 37 @ 50 

** fore qt 70 @ White beans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork, mess, bbl. a Hay, ton, 4,00 @ 5,00 
Hogs, $ 100 lbs, 2.00 a _ Wood, harde’rd 1,50 @ 2,00 
Hams, country Ib, - a 6 Salt. bbl, 2.25 @ 2,50 

“ eity cnred, ba 4 \peeenmnce 
Lard, Ib., ret,, 5 @ 6, SEEDS. 4 ee . 

in hens or bie. ’ Clover, bu., 3.00 @ 2.95 
tutter, hest rolls 2h@ Pimothy, 2.00 @ 2,50 

comion. o@ W Flax, 75 @ +0 

in kegs, Sa 9 ASHES 
Cheese, é 7 Pot, 100 tbs 3.50 @ 4.00 
Egys, dozen, 6 Pearl, 100 @ 4,50 
Maple suvar, Ih. Wool, common, RnR @ Ww 
molasse ‘ half bid, Me WwW 
Honey comb, 10 @ 12} full bic @ 








(Expranarion.—A. B E. 
stands; (. the spring; F. driving pipe from spring to machine ; 
G. conducting pipe from the machine to the house, or place where 
the water is desired.) 


GATCHEL’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
RAMS. 
~YROM all that we have seen of the operation of different forms 
of the Hydraulic Rains, we have become convinced that the 


one known as Gatchel’s Patent is the best; and baving secured an | 


agency from the patentee, we design to keep a supply of the differ- 
ent sizes on hand, toge the r with suitable pipe, ready to put them in 
operation for any persons who may desire the benefits of this very 
useful invention, 

The owners of the patent right for the southern ha!f of Ohio, in- 
cluding the counties of Tuscarawas, Knox, Delaware, Logan, ke. : 
are Geo. M. Lell, Moses Kelley and P. McKinstry, of w aynesville, | 
Warren county, O 
rights of counties, and putting up rams where it is convenient. 
They have sold. at present, about twelve counties out of forty-six. 
We are authorized to sell and pnt up rams in any of the counties 
unsold; also, to dispose of riglits for counties if such are desired. 

The owner of the patent for northern Ohio is Ransom BarRTLe, | 
of the State of New York, is now traveling im northern Ohio, sell- 
ing rights and Rams. He has also authorized us to se'l and put up 
the machines in histerritory for any who may desire; or to sell | 
rights of counties. 

One of Gatchel’s Improved Rams may be seen in operation, at | 
any time, on application at Gurr’s Store, or at the office of this paper. | 
Also, at the Mansion House in Circleville. 

M. B. BATEHAM, 


Columbus, O., July 15, 1848. 


to the latest date ennai some fea- | 


y 
) excellent Wheat  » so early in ripening asthe Reed Straw. calied 
| Missouri Wheat, 


The machine ; D. plank on which it 


These gentlemen are now engaged in selling | 


SEED WHEAT. 

a” i have had uumerous enquiries for Seed Wheat, 1 now state 
F that my Reed Straw is ready for sa'e in quantities of from | to 
10 bushe!s to the purchaser, at $1,00 per bushel [have also av 





Iso for sale. 
Columbus, Ohio, August 15, 1818. . MED. ARY. 


FRUIT TREES, IN M AHONING re 0. 


FEST subscriber has on hand for sale,a handsome lot of Fruit 

i eos. COMpTising app es. Poa s, Plumas, Peaches and Cherries, 

; amental trees, &c., all of which he 

esidence in Gosnenx, Mahoning 

tofseem. Alltrees will be war- 
ZACHARITAL JENKINS, 





PRINCE’S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
. PRINCE & Coe,, Pronrietors of the Linnaen Botanic 
! 


Wi 















Nurse Ww aft le Ist August, offer their 
s | varieties of the Straw! ery, which have jast received all 
the premiums of the Long ts aud ttorticn tural Society. and will 
theee Le desecihed in the Hortieu tural! Periodicals ; comprising the 
Char'otte, Primowan. Primate, Co con «a. Crimson Cone, Crim- 
son Pine. Beilliant, Let Buon, Montes + Pine, Cushing, Eaustatia, 
I nique, Retulgeut, Pro iie Hud on, Seariet Cone, Lizzie, Randolph, 
A’vssinian. Prince, &e.—A'so Lurr’s nine Ohio varieties, Hovey’s 
Seeding, Biston Pive, Back Prince, Ebberlein, Buist’s Prize, 


Aberdeen Beehive, B shop's Secdiing, Hudson, Jenney’s Seedling, 


| lowa. Ladies Finger, Large Bar'y Be “st a Victoria, Prince Albert, 


\lice Mande, ‘Taylor's Seeding, <p i Pine, Pistallate Keen, 
| Willey, Green, Prolific Hauthois, a: ie Red and White Bush and 
running Alpines, 
Descriptive Cataloque with prices, will he sent to every post-paid 
applirant, 
Flushing, » aaly Ist, 1848 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


LANTS of the following choice varieties can now be furnished 
at the prices annexed 
Large Early Scarlet, Burr's (o!d) Seedling, Hovey’s 
Hudson, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred 
Swainstone’s Seedling, Coluinbus, Rival, Hudson, and Profusion, 
75 cents per dozen, $° per hundred. 
Scioto, Scarlet Meiting, New Pine, and Ohio Mammoth, $1 per 
dozen; &5 per hundred 
Late Prolific, $3 per dozen 
The following varieties of some note have been received. and 
are under cultivation, but not yet sufficiently proven to test their 
merits: 
Eberlein’s Seedling, Taylor's Seedling, Jenny s Seediing, Willey, 
Neck’d Pine, Boston Pine, Black Prince, and some others. 
| The following eight kinds have been cultivated and rejected by 
me, as of little value compared with the first 13 varieties: 
Payne’s Extra Early, Methven, Ross Phanix, Bishop’s Orange, 
Downton, Myatt’s Eliza, Stoddard’s Red and White Alpine. 
I have no hesitation in placing six of my new varieties before all 
others that have heen tried and proved here, for size. quality, creat 
productiveness, vigorous and hardy character, they excel all others. 


JOHN BURR, 


Seedling, and 


Columbus, July 15, 1848. 


TURNIP SEEDS, 
( F several kinds, both) English and American, for sale by the 
pound, ounce, or small paper, at 
BURR’S STORE, 
Columbus, July 15. 


SALE OF STOCK, 
At the New York State Fair, at Buffalo. 


Will sell on the show days of 5th, 6ih, and 7th of September 
next, 
30 to 35 thorough bred short horned Cattle—Cows, Bulls, 
and Heifers, 
20 to 25 Devon diito, 
25 to 30 Cotswold (long-wooled) Sheep—Rams and Ewes. 
20 to 25 South dow n ditto. 
Al! of the above are descended fromthe best herds and flocks of 
England, with the best prodigrecs. LEWIs: F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, July Ist, 1848. 


Sale of Short Horned Cattle. 


Will sell at Buffalo, during the days of the State Fair, on 5th, 6th 
| and 7th September next; under the directions of the officers of the 
N. Y.S Agricultural Society, twenty to twenty-five thorough bred 
short horned cattle. Catalogues and Pedigrees will be ready at the 
time of the fair. 
Also, I will sell at the same time, fifty Merino Rams, bred from 
| the Blakesly flock. 
References. A. B. Allen, N. Y.; Sanford mame and B. P. 
| Johnson, Albany; Francis Rotch, Butternuts; and L. F. A'len, 
Black Rock. J.M. SHERWOOD. 
Auburn, N. ¥,, May 16, 1848. 


TURNIP SEED, 
Of the following Valuable Varieties: 


ARGE White Globe, White Norfolk, Red Round, Ruta Baga or 
4 Yellow Sweede—used chiefly for sto k feeding. 
White Stone, Yellow Stone, White Dutch, Yellow Dutch—for 
able use. 
For sale at the Seed Store, north side of Fast Fifth street, Cincin- 
cinnati, (formerly next door tothe Dennison House.) 








fos PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: !st.— 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino wool being No. 1, the 
| grades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest ey wool being 
| No.5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2. 
| Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
| 2nd.—1 charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent 
per pound; this includes all charges at the depot.except Insurance. 
| 3d.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
| owner. 
JI PAll wool consigned to me shou!d be marked with the owner's 
name. 
| Warehouse. corner of Washington and ae Streets. 
Buffalo, January 1, 1848. . PETERS 





‘% DVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper, are ‘charg- 
| ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 
| subsequent insertion. 











